RENAISSANCE  AND   REFORMATION

loathed as must be a good finance minister, re-established a temporary
equilibrium. In i<5io receipts amounted to about thirty million livres,
which corresponded roughly to the expenditure, and a war chest had been
set up. Moreover, the tax system had been slightly improved. The King
had remitted poll-taxes in arrears, 'being more desirous of gaining the
name of father of the people by doing good than of leaving some remem-
brance to posterity in more dubious ways'. By contrast, indirect taxes had
been made,heavier. The most famous impost, which was to play a major
part in France's consequent liistory, was the pauletfc (named after Charles
Paulet, whose inspiration it was). It was an annual levy equal to I per
cent of the purchase value of government posts, which judges and other
officials were henceforward to pay, and in return for which they would
have the right to bequeath their offices to their sons. The paillette made
government jobs hereditary and created a genuine 'nobility of the robe*.
The day on which this tax was inaugurated, the monarchy 'sold its power
to the middle class', but it took two centuries for the monarchy to become
aware of it. And finally, die clergy (ever since 1560) had annually to
give the king a portion of the Church's revenues. This sum was known
as the Tree gift'; there was nothing free about it except its name.

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, a cross-section of the
pyramid of French society would have presented approximately the
following picture. At the apex was the King, surrounded by a ceremonial
which, under the last Valois, had become wholly Oriental, but to which
Henry IV had restored some humanity. We may well wonder whether
the King's mistresses, so damned by the historians, did not play an
essential role by supplying next to an all-too-flattered sovereign women
who dared speak to him as a human being. The privacy of the bedroom
has a healthy levelling effect upon rank and dignity. A harem, to be sure,
wipes out this good effect because the favourite is cut off from the rest of
the world and knows nothing of what is going on, but Agnes Sorcl,
Diane de Poitiers, Marie Touchet and Gabrielle d'Estrecs were intelligent
and well-informed women. After the king came the Great Ones. The
highest aristocracy was made up of the princes of the blood, without peer,
too highly placed and corrupted with power. Dangerous likewise were
the foreign princes, like those of the House of Lorraine, who were depen-
dent on France but retained sovereign rights. Belonging also to the caste
of the great were the provincial governors, in principle nominated for
three-year terms, but in fact often irremovable, powerful in their domains
and bargaining with the King for their support of his cause. It should be